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Editor’s Note 


All aspects of human life are becoming increasingly intertwined with 
the urban. Cities are expanding rapidly and constitute the basis of life for 
over half the world’s population, a number which will only rise in the com- 
ing decades. As cities continue to grow in this way, so does the field of 
urban studies. Expanding not only in its size but in its context, urban stud- 
ies lends its disciplinary perspectives and methodologies to the fields of 
economics, political science, history, health studies, environmental studies 
and others as they work together towards finding solutions to some of our 
most complex urban issues. 

This third volume of denCITY reflects the ways in which urban stud- 
ies has come into conversation with a diverse range of disciplines. Many 
of our authors focus on the issue of gentrification, especially topical here 
in Toronto as rents continue to rise and the few remaining low-income, 
inner-city communities feel the push and pressure of downtown revital- 
izations and condo developments. While the thread of gentrification runs 
through the work of multiple authors, each tackles this issue from a differ- 
ent Be ee some focus on a more traditional space- and place-based 
geographical reading of gentrification, some bring in the perspectives of 
critical race scholars, Indigenous scholars, and feminist scholars, and oth- 
ers approach gentrification from environmental and public health per- 
spectives. One author in this volume engages in a historical analysis of 
ee housing and its interactions with class and gender, while another 
ooks at the ways in which urban creativity policies travel across the globe 
and are applied in different contexts. Together, the works in this volume 
of denCITY not only provide deeper insights into complex urban theo- 
ries, but deliberately engage with concrete, empirical examples in order 
to direct academics, policymakers, politicians and community members 
to champion innovative solutions and work towards a better urban future 
for all. 

I hope that the works in this volume compel you to reconsider your 
place in your city and our world. The urban is, of course, not a backdrop 
to our daily lives but the very fabric of it, threading together our unique, 
intersectional experiences as city dwellers. We have a responsibility to 
work towards the urban futures we hope to see, and are uniquely situated 
to address some of the world’s most complex problems of environmental 
degradation, economic and political polarization, and growing intoler- 
ance. We must fight for the cities we want to live in: cities that are inclu- 
sive, diverse, and progressive; cities that allow us to engage with and live 
alongside those who are not like us; cities that give us a voice and a place 
in our future. I hope that the texts in this volume of denCITY will aid us 
in our fight to create these cities, first in our imaginations and, hopefully, 
one day, 1n reality. 


Daria Mancino 
Editor-in-Chief, denCITY 2019 
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1182 & 1221 King Street West: Another Chapter 
in the Fight Against Gentrification and Neoliber- 
alism in South Parkdale 


Keisha St Louis-McBurnie 


Resident calls for affordable and decent housing in the city of To- 
ronto are now louder than ever. In the face of federal and provincial 
disinvestment and a devolution of responsibilities in the late 1990s, 
there has been a significant decline in affordable rental housing and 
subsidies, and a severe increase in homelessness. Over the last thirty 
years, the municipality has failed to meaningfully address its afford- 
able housing crisis and Torontonians have been forced to deal with 
the consequences. Here, the costs associated with renting or owning 
a home cannot be met by the stagnant incomes of low- and middle-in- 
come earners, and gentrification, the process by which poor and work- 
ing-class residents of Toronto’s inner city are displaced by higher in- 
come earners and private capital, is widespread (Smith, 1996). 

Through a political-economic lens and spatial analyses, this paper 
will explore the extent to which the condominium developments of 
1182 and 1221 King Street West in South Parkdale iluminate who we 
are building housing for, and thus who we are not building housing 
for in the neoliberal city of Toronto. This analysis requires us to think 
critically about the racialized and marginalized residents of South Park- 
dale—a neighbourhood that has been experiencing gentrification for 
decades—and how they come to know themselves in the spaces and 
places they are relegated to as a result of our capitalist system that 
works to maintain the white settler city. Subsequently, this paper will 
discuss how the ongoing community organizing and activism efforts 
of Parkdale residents can be mobilized to advance a right to housing 
movement in Toronto across socioeconomic and ethnocultural lines. 


Gentrification then and now 


Gentrification is an active urban process that has been debated 
amongst urban scholars for decades. Since the appearance of Ruth 
Glass’ classical definition in 1964, one aspect of the process has re- 
mained constant—gentrification is an endeavor that relies on “the class 
remake of the central urban landscape” (Smith, 1996, p. 39). In Can- 
ada, sociologist Jon Caulfield (1989) argued that gentrification during 
the 1970s and 1980s was a positive process that involved the deliberate 
rejection of modernist planning by Toronto’s middle class. With the 
ability to create an ‘alternative urban future’ in the downtown core, 
early gentrifiers sought to ‘break free’ from the oppressive conformity 
of suburbia and market principles (Caulfield, 1989). The influx of art- 
ists to these affordable ‘oppositional spaces’ was one of the ways gen- 
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trification occurred in South Parkdale, as individuals with higher eco- 
nomic capital followed them to their “hip, bohemian, cool, and artsy” 
urban spaces (Slater, 2006, p. 738; Slater, 2004b). 

With the embourgeoisement of city locations, some have also argued 
that gentrification creates positive social mixing between socio-econom- 
ic classes in neighbourhoods. This allows for the rebalancing of concen- 
trations of poverty, improvement in employment opportunities, and ac- 
cess to higher quality goods and services through reinvestment. Others 
claim that gentrification provides lower income residents with positive 
behaviour influences that will “improve the quality of life of all commu- 
nity residents” (Slater, 2006, p. 783; Byrne, 2003). Fundamentally, the 
above views romanticize the process of gentrification and ignore the 
negative consequences that result from the middle-class recolonization 
of urban neighbourhoods, especially those that have experienced sys- 
temic disinvestment over an extended period of time. 

Gentrification in the 21st century is diverse in its forms and the 
spaces in which it takes place. There are calls for a shift towards rein- 
corporating critical perspectives into our analyses, which allows us to 
identify the links between high-level processes and systems and their 
local manifestations (Smith, 1968; Slater, 2006; Ley, 1996). This paper 
intends to build upon this body of literature as it focuses on the new- 
build condominiums proposed at 1182 and 1221 King Street West. It 
is important to understand how eee re iapaes operates and impacts 
South Parkdale’s lower-income and working class community, especial- 
ly those who are racialized and marginalized. 

In this context, new-build gentrification refers to “the middle-class 
resettlement of the central city” and the process of “lower income dis- 
placement in adjacent residential communities” (Davidson & Lee, 2005, 
p. 1169). Here, condominium development is marketed toward those in 
the high-earning middle class who possess the economic capital to buy or 
rent these residences. This development is facilitated by direct, indirect, 
deliberate or unintentional government policies that allow developers, 
architects, and marketing agents to reinvest capital in our neoliberal city 
(Walks & Maarenen, 2008; Smith, 2002; Atkinson & Bridge, 2005). Ultu- 
mately, neoliberal urbanism 1s characterized by a market-oriented polit- 
ical and economic system, reduced welfare spending and subsidies, low- 
er taxation, the commodification of housing, the privatization of public 
housing, and the deregulation of financial markets (Rolnik, 2013). 

Notably, some scholars argue that displacement is not a feature nora 
result of new build gentrification but rather that processes of ‘reurban- 
ization, ‘residentialization’ and/or ‘professionalization’ stabilize inner 
city residential neighbourhoods through population replacement and 
demographic transitions (Boddy, 2007; Hamnett, 2003). As Davidson 
and Lees (2010) advance, there is more evidence from the literature in 
es he of ‘the case for’ new-build gentrification and its ability to indi- 
rectly cause social, economic, political, cultural and/or commercial ‘ex- 
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clusionary displacement’ (Marcuse, 1985). As low-income residents are 
barred from accessing gentrified housing or are dispossessed because 
of displacement pressure, the relationship between new build gentri- 
fication and growing socio-spatial inequality has resulted in increased 
income inequality, residential segregation and the racialization of pov- 
erty in the City of Toronto (Marcuse, 1985; Cowen & Parlette, 2011). 


Parkdale: A site of endless struggle 


“For decades, Parkdale has been a neighbourhood where struggle has 
taken place between working class, poor tenants, and their landlords, 
their bosses, or the government” (subMedia, 2017). 


Once considered one of Toronto’s most desirable residential loca- 
tions, Parkdale has been the subject of constant neighbourhood change. 
In 1889, Parkdale Village was annexed by the City of Toronto and be- 
came one of the city’s first commuter suburbs (Slater, 2004a). With the 
Great Depression and growth of working class tenants in the 1930s, the 
construction of the Gardiner Expressway and high-rise apartment tow- 
ers in the 1960s, and immigrant policy reforms through to the 1970s, 
outgoing elite and middle-class residents sought new lives in other 
aa of the Greater Toronto Area (GTA) (Slater, 2004a). At this time, 
ower-income immigrants were attracted to the affordable housing and 
accessible employment opportunities in the neighbourhood. 

Although it was labelled a “slum” by government and media outsiders 
in the 1950s, South Parkdale had become a predominantly low-income and 
Sager neighbourhood in the 1970s (Slater, 2004a). The deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of psychiatric patients from the Centre for Addiction and Mental Health 
(CAMH) and the provincial government's closure of the Lakeshore Provincial 
Psychiatric Hospital in 1979 caused thousands of patients to end up in sub- 
standard, “illegal” rooming houses, boarding houses, and bachelorettes that 
were converted from single-family homes. As hinted to previously, the 1980s 
brought an influx of artists, high-income homeowners and tenants who were 
ready to resettle Parkdale because of its affordability, aesthetics, public trans- 
portation access and proximity to the downtown core (Slater, 2004a). 

With municipal policy changes in the 1990s leading to increased 
neighbourhood desirability and new market pressures, vulnerable 
low-income, immigrant, and/or marginalized community members in 
South Parkdale faced extraordinary displacement pressure (Parkdale 
Community Economic Development (PCED) Planning Project, 2016; 
Mazer, 2008). Fundamentally, this brief history of Parkdale reveals that 
“wider processes of political-economic restructuring and local ee 
decisions have shaped the ways in which local neighbourhood change 
has taken place over time” (PCED Planning Project, 2016, p. 16). 

At present, the stakes are high for South Parkdale — 92 percent 
of residents live in apartment towers and 90 percent are renters (City 
of Toronto, 2016). As rental housing becomes increasingly unafford- 
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able in the neighbourhood where almost a third of the population lives 
below Canada’s low-income measure, more than 50 percent of house- 
hold wages in South Parkdale go directly towards rent (City of Toronto, 
2016; subMedia, 2017). With 24 percent of primary units controlled 
by two corporate landlords (Akelius and Metcap), rent increases, and 
a decline in affordable housing options (i.e. rooming houses and long- 
term rental apartments), it is clear that neoliberal and capitalist systems 
shape who is able to live where in the GTA (PCED Planning Project, 
2016, p. 16). 


1182 and 1221 King Street West: Another chapter in the fight 
against gentrification 


“If we acknowledge the housing crisis ts real, which I believe we 
all do, it is both unequitable and bad city planning to approve this ap- 
plication... ’'m not anti-development... tell the developer to not come 
back until they have a proposal that is reasonable, fair, and just” (Josh- 


ua Barndt at Toronto and East York Community Council meeting, No- 
vember 14, 2017). 


In 2015, Lifetime Developments and Core Architects released a 
proposal showcasing 21- and 19-storey condominium towers at 1182 & 
1221 King Street West. With 741 units set to replace one of downtown 
Toronto’s last car-oriented strip malls, the developments were present- 
ed at a ee meeting in late 2015 where South Parkdale residents 
voiced their concerns about the long-term socioeconomic impacts of 
the project (Novakovic, 2017). In March 2017, a “scaled down-itera- 
tion” was re-submitted to Toronto City Planning and the towers are 
now planned to stand at 17- and 14-storeys,with a revised total of 701 
units. Notably, 70 percent of the units in the market-rate towers will 
be one-bedroom condominiums and replace a number of affordable 
retail/commercial properties (Novakovic, 2017). 

When re-contextualizing these developments in the city of Toronto, 
it can be seen that they are part of a larger process known as “con- 
do-ism” or “condofication” (Rosen & Walks, 2013; Lehrer & Wieditz, 
2009). In North American cities, condominiums help “catalyze pro- 
cesses of gentrification and privatization in the context of deepening 
neoliberalism” by resettling the inner-city with market-rate high-rise 
developments and middle- to higher-income individuals (Rosen & 
Walks, 2013; p. 161). As a form of settkement and legal innovation, 
the ‘condominium’ is used to refer to the official form of property 
ownership/tenure, and a construction style more colloquially. As the 
responsibilities of housing provision and development are left to a 
profit-driven private sector, condominium development is not only 
permitted, but state-facilitated through our legal and land systems. 
Examples of this include condominium legislation, zoning by-laws, 
mechanisms that recognize the inequities such developments produce 
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and aim to redistribute wealth, such as Section 37 of the Planning Act 
and the Ontario Municipal Board (OMB) (Lehrer & Wieditz, 2009). 

Quite notably, the Lifetime Development project put Gord Perks, 
the City Councillor for Ward 14, in a difficult position where he was 
“forced” to approve the development project despite its lack of on-site 
affordable housing. This is because the developer agreed to pay $2 mil- 
lion towards building affordable housing off-site under Section 37 of 
the Planning Act. If the Sa ae proposal was rejected, the devel- 
oper would be able to appeal the decision to the OMB where the pro- 
posal can be reassessed and approved without the affordable housing 
dedication. In the words of Gord Perks, “you can take the concessions 
or you can vote no, go to the OMB and lose the conditions” (CBC 
Listen, 2017). Here, he recognizes that this “signals a deeper problem 
a the housing system works in the city of Toronto” (CBC Listen, 
2017) 

Ultimately, condo-ism is a form of new-built gentrification that 
favours intensification and increased real estate value. Condio-ism 
not only causes spatial polarization and displacement of low-income 
a and services in vulnerable communities, it also has “pro- 
oundly affected the enjoyment of the right to adequate housing 
and... led public policy makers towards the abandonment of the con- 
se te meaning of housing as a social good [and] a means to redis- 
tribute wealth” (Rolnik, 2013, p. 1059). At this moment, I would like 
to acknowledge that I am not a resident of South Parkdale commu- 
nity, and as such, I would like to allow the residents who attended 
the 1182 and 1221 King Street West community meeting on Novem- 
ber 1, 2017 to speak for themselves: 


“Well of course the money that has been allocated [to affordable hous- 
ing] is a good thing, because it will be put to good use... but it is a 
pay-off, instead of any kind of recognition that you’re actually coming 
to a place that already exists.” 


“Your investment is not promoting the goodness of the community that 
already exists. What you’re doing is promoting a market and selling a 
commodity. You’re not promoting the quality of community.” 


“Because one build went up. Two buildings went up. Three. Then four. 
Then five. Driving out the community. Driving out that sense of unity 
that was there. And now it’s unrecognizable when I go home. These 
buildings are going to cause a change that your children and your chil- 
dren’s children will never recognize again. All you'll have are pictures 
and memories, because once this happens, there is no end to it.” 


“We can't stay out of the way and just let you do what you want to do 
here, because we will lose our community. I want you to make sure you 
know that, going forward, we are not going to stand by and allow this 
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project to happen, as you describe it.” 


“This is not Liberty Village. This is Parkdale. Let’s united to say, “Not 
in our Lifetime!” 


Space, place, and race: A phenomenological reading of South 
Parkdale 


‘A phenomenological reading of displacement is a powerful critique of the 

positivistic tendencies in theses on pote: at means analysing not 
the spatial factor or moment of displacement, but rather the ‘structures 
of feeling’ and ‘loss of sense of place’ associated with displacement” 
(Davidson & Lees, 2010, p. 404). 


Phenomenological descriptions and interpretations are “based in 
part on the imaginative involvement in the experience of others [from 
their first-person point of view], and in part reflexivity—a careful 
examination of one’s own attitudes ‘wane. and consciousness of the 
phenomenon in question” (Relph, 1977, p. 178). When reflecting 
upon the ongoing oo of gentrification in South Parkdale, I cannot 
imagine what it 1s like to be in constant fear of losing my sense of place— 
of losing my home and security. As I conducted the research necessary 
to complete this assignment, I came across an article by Davidson & Lee 
(2010) that succinctly summarized how displacement—a spatial and 
placed-based process—involves a decline in the sense of identity that is 
rooted in neighbourhood spaces with a simple emphasis: displacement. 
This accentuation illustrates how the process of gentrification, and thus 
displacement, is not simply one of spatial dislocation. Fundamentally, 
to reduce displacement to a moment in time further reduces a 
neighbourhood to a spatial commodity and strips the meaning from 
lived spaces (Davidson, 2009; Allen, 2008). 

In this context, the production and maintenance of the white 
settler city of Toronto relies on the creation of spaces that are organized 
to sustain unequal social relations and order (Razack, 2002). As place 
becomes synonymous with race, and race becomes synonymous with 
place, the racialized and marginalized residents of South Parkdale 
come to know themselves through the perceived, conceived, and 
lived place to which they have been historically relegated (Razack, 
2002). Notably, the loss of Parkdale would also mean the loss of home- 
place affirmation that residents have created in the face of structural 
racism. When they move through other spaces, such as the completely 
ete and redeveloped neighbourhood of Liberty Village, the 

ifference in who 1s allowed to take up space is stark. A spatial, and thus 
racial, analysis of gentrification of South Parkdale further reminds us 
that we must challenge the “racelessness” of legal and land systems that 
facilitate new-built gentrification in these communities. As explained 
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by Blomley (2004), our legal system is not only a tool that is used to 
facilitate dispossession and displacement; it is also used to legitimize 
and depoliticize these processes. 

As the making of the white settler city is predicated on the significant 
remaking of property—and our neoliberal city has commodified 
housing as a good to be bought and sold—the developments of 1182 and 
1221 King Street West illustrate how land becomes a point and medium 
of struggle (Blomley, 2004). Subsequently, this institutionalization, 
normalization, and perpetration of racism through law protects 
the interests of the white settler society, ensuring that those who are 
racialized and marginalized remain socially, political, and economically 
disadvantaged through geographies of exclusion (Nelson, 2002). 


Right to housing: A movement that reconceptualizes our 
understanding of property 


“Of course, housing is a human right, it should be a human right,” 
but what does that actually mean? What does it actually mean when 
it’s entrenched in a law that is legislated?” (H. Luu, interview, October 
20, 2017). 


Since 2009, Toronto’s Right to Housing Coalition (R2H) has worked 
to advance our fundamental human right to secure adequate and 
affordable housing. On November 22, 2017, the federal government 
of Canada announced the country’s first-ever national housing 
strategy that appears to fulfill the coalition’s two advocacy objectives: 
(1) establish a legislated right to housing and (2) create a rights-based 
national housing strategy (Government of Canada, 2017). While this is 
a great first step in creating the “checks and balances” necessary to hold 
the government accountable, the strategy fails to address the systemic 
causes that have created and maintained the current affordable housing 
crisis. 

As a right to housing framework forms the basis of the grassroots 
mobilization efforts occurring in South Parkdale, residents have turned 
passive spaces into ones of action by “challenging spatial enactments of 
property through occupation protests” (Blomey, 2004). Examples of this 
include protesting at Toronto City Hall and participating in National 
Housing Day activities (Figures 4 & 5). Parkdale’s strong community 
activism is an asset that can be leveraged to advance a real right to 
housing to which we are all entitled under the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social, and Cultural Rights. To navigate the many power inequities 
that operate within and through social movements and organizational 
structures, Helen Luu, a member of the coalition and the Advocacy and 
Outreach Coordinator for the Advocacy Centre for Tenants in Ontario 
(ACTO), states that it is crucial that “people who are directly affected by 
[housing] issues [are a part of the movement] in leadership capacities... 
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people with lived experience... have to feel ownership over the group, 
over the issues” (2017). 

If we truly want to contest the processes and structures that 
maintain the neoliberal city, a right to housing social movement that 
operates across class lines and involves organic connections with other 
social groups fighting for progressive rights across health, education, 
and income support sectors is necessary and possible. As Hartman 
(1998) asks, “What have “rights” been if not an evolving societal sense 
of justice and entitlement, won, always in political struggle?” (p. 224). 
In the context of gentrification in Parkdale, the exclusivity of neoliberal 
urbanism can be overcome if privileged urban movements added their 
leverage to weaker urban activism (Mayer, 2013, p.13). Ultimately, the 
provision of a right to housing 1s a political question, not a fiscal one. 

In conclusion, this paper sought to explore how development in the 
neoliberal city illuminates who housing in the City of Toronto is not being 
built for. The findings in this paper show that new built gentrification 
allows the middle-class to recolonize inner city spaces, such as South 
Parkdale, to the systemic disadvantage of low-income, racialized and 
marginalized residents. In this context, the residents of South Parkdale 
are a group of individuals who are losing their sense of ee and come 
to know themselves in the ever-changing neighbourhood to which 
they are relegated. Because residents cannot and will not be able to 
remain in place under our current legal and land systems, the on-going 
community organizing and activism efforts of Parkdale residents can be 
mobilized to advance a holistic right to housing movement. Ultimately, 
there is potential to dismantle this status quo and improve the lives of 
all city residents who have the right to secure adequate and affordable 
housing. 
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Community Land Trusts and their Capacity to 
Manage the Effects of Gentrification 


Rebecca Tom 


Introduction 


The entrenchment of neoliberal ideology in world economies 
and local societies has resulted in the process of urban renewal in 
neighbourhoods that have been deemed as ‘blighted’, and ‘run- 
down’. This notion of replacing lower-class residents with the influx 
of more affluent, middle-class populations and capital is known as 
gentrification (Huber and Wolkenstein, 2018). Gentrification consists 
of a transformation in the residential composition of a neighbourhood, 
but also a physical change in the existing types of retail, services, and 
dwellings. This is a prevalent issue as it contributes to greater income 
pee and displacement in cities worldwide. Historically, cities 

ave been sites of immigrant reception and enclaves of lower-income 
communities. However, the increased cost of rent and territorial 
stigmatization initiated by gentrification leaves vulnerable residents 
with little choice but to struggle with affordability or move to less 
desirable areas of the city. 

This research paper will focus on answering the following question: 
what forms of community engagement, such as community land trusts, 
have been applied to address the diminishing supply of affordable 
housing for vulnerable populations in gentrifying areas? This will be 
achieved by separating the research paper into two objectives. Firstly, 
a review of the process of gentrification and resulting social effects in 
urban areas will illustrate the pervasiveness of this transformation in 
cities. Subsequently, a discussion of community engagement, such as a 
community land trust (CLT) in the city of Boston that was created to 
address displacement of vulnerable populations in gentrifying areas, 
will be provided. Finally, a local example of Parkdale, a neighbourhood 
in Toronto, will be applied to analyze the effectiveness of the Parkdale 
CLT in managing the displacement of residents and businesses. 


The Stages of Gentrification 


Walks and Maaranen (2008) have outlined four stages of gentrification 
in neighbourhoods. The first phase begins when a neighbourhood is 
characterized by disinvestment, possible abandonment, or inhabited 
by lower-income groups who live in cheap rental units (Walks and 
Maaranen, 2008). Eventually, the neighbourhood moves into the second 
phase of gentrification in which “urban pioneers”, a group of creative 
and liberal individuals, move into the neighbourhood and introduce 
new forms of social and cultural capital (Walks and Maaranen, 2008). 
This population can include students, the queer community, artists, 
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and childless couples. The growth and concentration of cultural capital 
during this stage results in the reputation of the neighbourhood’s 
commercial, employment, and income levels to change from stigmatized 
to appealing. In the third stage, an influx of investment from middle- 
class professionals becomes evident in the higher-end amenities, 
housing stock and social structure (Walks and Maaranen, 2008). The 
displacement of long-term residents is most prevalent in this stage as 
they no longer can afford the cost of living in the neighbourhood and 
become socially stigmatized from the new cultural and retail amenities. 
In the final stage of gentrification, the neighbourhood’s high economic 
standards have become unaffordable for most income groups that 
inhabited the area during the first few stages (Walks and Maaranen, 
2008). The neighbourhood comes to be controlled by the wealthiest 
and highest-income achieving bracket in the city (Walks and Maaranen, 
2008). 


Effects of Gentrification 


Gentrification has the potential to alter the social networks, 
availability of services and businesses, and the physical composition 
ofa neighbourhood both positively and negatively. Some academics 
support gentrification and defend its transformations as it can 
encourage capital investment into cities attempting to revitalize their 
downtown core (Slater, 2004). Jon Caulfield argues that gentrification 
acts aS an emancipatory response to cities undergoing economic 
development and capital growth as it is a progressive force of middle- 
class transformation (Slater, 2004). Since the second World War, 
economic dominance has become the focus of many city governments 
battling to attain world rankings. Gentrification is just one of many 
neoliberal reforms used to further this agenda by fostering spaces that 
attract talent and entrepreneurial development (Walks and Maaranen, 
2008). While it is advocated for by city officials as a ‘positive public 
policy tool’, vulnerable populations are negatively impacted by these 
policies (Walks and Maaranen, 2008). 

Gentrified neighbourhoods become increasingly unaffordable as the 
demand for property from a more affluent population pushes out a 
disadvantaged lower-income group. Inflating real estate values and 
the rising cost of living make it challenging for existing residents to 
afford the neighbourhood and excludes a large number of potential 
of residents from moving in (Kohn, 2013). This typically occurs when 
landlords increase the rental values in residential and commercial units 
to attract higher income earners who will outbid the original tenants 
(Kohn, 2013). Moreover, the renovation and reconversion of affordable 
housing units into a single-detached dwelling is common practice in 
gentrifying neighbourhoods, which diminishes the proportion of 
housing options for marginalized groups (Walks and Maaranen, 2008). 
Residents and businesses are left with few options but to move to less 
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desirable areas of the city. 

Once residents and _ businesses become displaced due to 
unaffordability, a loss of original social capital becomes apparent in the 
transformation of community and political activity. Local commercial 
stores close due to the rising cost of rent, but also because the majority 
of their original customer base no longer inhabits the space. As the 
neighbourhood becomes more affluent, businesses will change to 
meet the standards and preferences of the wealthier demographic 
(Huber and Wolkenstein, 2018). This is explained by the concept of 
homogenization. Kohn (2013) refers to homogenization as the process 
of gentrified neighbourhoods transforming into ‘elite enclaves’ in which 
the gentrifiers manipulate the space to meet their singular demands. 
For example, gentrifiers may lobby to redesign public parks with the 
claim of beautifying the neighbourhood. However, they may harbor 
the ulterior motive of removing homeless populations from the space 
(Kohn, 2013). Long-term residents may experience a sense of isolation 
and discrimination if they do not conform to the new social practices, 
political views, and built form fashioned by the new, more powerful 
residents. 

Gentrification also has the potential to impact societal patterns of 
inequality, illustrated in the greater social polarization across the city. 
According to Kohn, polarization refers to the fragmented economic 
pattern of elite enclaves and concentrated areas of Seep in the 
city which co-exist in a state of sensitive social tectonics (2013). Kohn 
notes that gentrification does not only contribute to greater economic 
polarization, but contributes to the overrepresentation of public 
goods, recreational amenities, and public transportation in wealthier 
neighbourhoods (2013). Gentrification perpetuates Bee 
and physical and social displacement from a community, all of whic 
contribute to the marginalization of neighbourhoods in a fragmented 
city. 


Community Engagement as a Strategy to Manage Gentrification 


Local community organizations can play an influential role in 
managing the inequalities of gentrification. They can empower 
vulnerable populations who may not have adequate resources or power 
to protect their right to the and are most severely impacted by 
gentrification. Evidently, gentrification is a difficult process to remove, 
particularly in pa eacaeee cities. Thus, instead of rejecting this 
process, most urban planners and communities attempt to alleviate the 
effects of gentrification and improve the levels of economic disparity 
in affected neighbourhoods (Choi, Van Zandt, and Matarrita-Cascante, 
2017). Community engagement from non-profit organizations can 
provide localized solutions to address the commercial and residential 
transformation in gentrifying areas that results in less affordable 
housing and social services for vulnerable populations (Choi, Van 
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Zandt, and Matarrita-Cascante, 2017). 

Community land trusts (CLIs) are a form of community 
engagement and also act as a land value capture mechanism in many 
cities to provide public benefits, protect low-income populations from 
displacement, and maintain the supply of affordable housing (Brunce 
and Aslam, 2016). CLTs are most commonly managed by a non-profit 
entity that collectively controls the land that is either purchased by 
the organization or donated by residents and the city (Yager, Herrine, 
and Mian, 2016). The CLT then controls the terms of resale and lease 
agreements for owners and renters living within the land boundaries. 
Homeownership is still possible in CLTs—an individual may own the 
physical dwelling but the CLT owns the land in which it is situated 
upon (Brunce and Aslam, 2016). The CLT can thus govern the selling 
price of the property and, in some cases, who is able to purchase it, 
which can preserve the long-term affordability of a neighbourhood 
(Yager, Herrine, and Mian, 2016). One common strategy employed by 
CLIs is ground lease agreements, which are signed by private entities 
with certain building allowances and pricing controls (Bagdol, 2013). 
This allows the group to control the long-term affordability of the 
neighbourhood. CLTs improve the severity of resident displacement, 
diminishing affordable housing, and social polarization because 
community interests are understood by the board of directors who 
are often locals and property owners. 

The Dudley Neighbors Incorporated (DNI) is a community land 
trust that was established in Roxbury, Boston in 1988. Its purpose was 
to increase the affordable Senn supply in Boston and improve the 
neighbourhood of Roxbury, as it had been affected by disinvestment, 
redlining, and arson for profit (Dudley Neighbors Incorporated, 
2018). The city granted the DNI eminent domain over privately- 
owned land that had been vacated, and was then entrusted to revitalize 
the neighbourhood without displacing residents (Dudley Neighbors 
Incorporated, 2018). Since the DNI’s inception almost thirty years ago, 
the CLT has been very successful in achieving its goals of stabilizing 
housing prices despite the community revitalization. The DNI has 
created 225 affordable housing units and other community benefits, 
such as a large community garden and non-profit organization 
office space (Dudley Neighbors Incorporated, 2018). The non- 
profit continues to operate by leasing land for private development 
under the condition that the homes remain permanently affordable 
in this gentrifying neighbourhood, thus effectively reducing the 
displacement of residents (Dudley Neighbors Incorporated, 2018). 
The DNI has been cited as one of the most successful community land 
trusts in North America (Dudley Neighbours Incorporated, 2018). 
This is illustrated in their ability to provide the positive aspects of 
a gentrified space, such as improvement of Nee dwellings and 
social services, without the adverse effects of displacement (Dudley 
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Neighbors Incorporated, 2018). 


A Local Example of a CLT: Parkdale, Toronto 


Parkdale, located in West Toronto, was one of city’s most desirable 
neighbourhoods at the beginning of the 20th century. However, the 
neighbourhood transitioned into neglect and marginalization due to 
various societal trends and policy decisions; these factors caused the 
original affluent residents to relocate to the suburbs of North Toronto. 
The wealthy population was then replaced with ex-patients from 
the nearby and recently deinstitutionalized Queen Street Centre for 
Addiction and Mental Health (Slater, 2004). This resulted in a massive 
disinvestment of property and the renovation of many large homes into 
unsafe rooming ae handing homes, and bachelorettes (Freeman, 
2017) Regardless, Parkdale, which is comparable to many downtown 
neighbourhoods possessing valuable Victorian, heritage architecture, 
has not been exempted from the process of gentrification despite 
decades of neglect. Gentrification in Parkdale involves the shift from 
rental to home-ownership, in which affluent, middle-class people 
have purchased the large Victorian mansions and converted them 
from multi-unit dwellings back to single-family homes (Slater, 2004). 
Parkdale is becoming increasingly unaffordable for low-income and 
vulnerable populations that have inhabited the neighbourhood since 
the 1960s and are dependant on the diminishing supply of rooming 
houses. 

The Parkdale Neighbourhood Land Transfer (PNLT) has played a 
key role in managing the adverse effects of gentrification. The PNLT’s 
main goal is to acquire land in the neighbourhood which they can 
own, manage, and secure for community benefits, such as long-term 
affordable housing (Parkdale Neighbourhood Land Trust, 2017). In 
2017, the PNLT published a report titled No Room for Unkept Promises, 
Parkdale Rooming House Study which outlined the findings of a seven- 
month study conducted on the condition of rooming houses in Parkdale 
and how their future has been threatened by real estate speculation and 
upscaling gentrification. In the report, the PNLT propose a 10-year 
a fordalle Tous preservation strategy and outlined four actionable 
recommendations: proactive responses against displacement, securing 
the current supply of rooming houses but also renovating them to meet 
Toronto by-laws, constructing a greater stock of affordable housing in 
Parkdale, and advocating for City of Toronto development policies that 
also limit the degree of displacement (Parkdale Neighbourhood Land 
Trust, 2017). 


Parkdale Neighbourhood Land Trust in Comparison to Other 
Community Land Trusts 


In comparison to the community land trust in Boston, the Parkdale 
NLT focuses on an additional goal of preserving the concentration 
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of affordable housing stock that is historically unique to Parkdale 
compared to the rest of Toronto (Freeman, 2017). By contrast, the 
DNI was proposed on an unoccupied lot to be developed into new 
affordable housing. While one of PNLI’s recommendations is to 
construct more affordable housing, the main objective is to improve 
the living conditions of existing rooming houses through renovation 
while ensuring the rental cost remains attainable for the vulnerable 
populations that are being priced out of the neighbourhood (Parkdale 
Community Land Trust, 2017). Thus, it may be argued that the 
PNLI’s strategy is more ambitious than the other two CLTs. The PNLT 
operates on a growing fiscal budget which, if allocated efficiently, can 
support the implementation of this plan. However, additional capital 
from donations or fundraising would ensure the sustainability of the 
PNLTI’s long-term strategy. 

Similar to the other CLT analyzed, the PNLT’s 10-year plan would be 
more influential ifthe municipal government strengthens interventions 
that align with the goal of limiting displacement. Historically, the 
municipal government supported gentrification in Parkdale as they 
sought to limit the concentration of rooming houses in Toronto 
(Freeman, 2017). Now, the city government provides financial subsidies, 
such as property tax breaks, and legal mechanisms, like inclusionary 
zoning, that protect low-income tenants from displacement (Huber 
and Wolkenstein, 2018). While these government interventions vary 
in their enforcement of maintaining affordable housing, they will assist 
in the ambitious goals of the affordable housing preservation strategy 
led by the PNLT if used collaboratively with community engagement 
initiatives. 


The Limits of CLTs to Manage the Effects of Gentrification 


CLTS are becoming an effective and accepted ey within cities 
across the globe to address the unaffordability and displacement that 
results from gentrification. However, barriers that limit the longevity 
and effectiveness of this community organization remain. In the case 
of Toronto and Boston, CLTS are often grass-roots organizations that 
rely heavily on donations to fund their operating budget. CLTS can 
experience a strong pressure to be able to assist a sae population 
in gentrifying neighbourhoods and maintain their social services while 
keeping their operational costs low due to a limited fiscal budget. Thus, 
DeFillippis, Stromberg and Williams (2017) argue a limitation of a CLT 
is their inability to thrive without the necessary structural support from 
the strong community advocation, donations or local government 
support. 

One of the most distinctive characteristics of a CLT is its emphasis 
on community engagement and local governance, but Bagdol (2013) 
contends this may also be a potential hindrance to the organization’s 
success. The formation of CLT governance varies from recruiting 
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residents from the local community to selecting a small group of 
members who may not be residents of the neighbourhood but are 
dedicated to the development of the CLT. This can include government 
officials or nrotestional urban planners. These multiple perspectives 
may not have a collective understanding on issues of affordability, 
attractive investment and what is ‘best’ for a community (Bagdol, 2013). 
Contentions and disagreements may arise within CLT organizations 
which can affect the viability and future of these organizations. While 
these limitations may have the potential to hinder the effectiveness of a 
CLT, they can be resolved with fair governance that is representative of 
the local population and with the establishment of collective long-term 
plan and goals. 


Conclusion 


The eae amen: of gentrification will continue to affect many 
cities as they adopt ae of economic growth that prioritizes capital 
development over the protection of original residents in transforming 
neighbourhoods. Residents and businesses risk displacement as 
neighbourhoods become unaffordable. This can result in a greater social 
polarization of the urban environment as neighbourhoods begin to 
separate into distinct enclaves of wealth and poverty. The introduction 
of community land trusts managed by non-profit organizations is an 
auspicious strategy that can be enacted in gentrifying neighbourhoods 
to protect vulnerable populations from displacement and maintain a 
supply of long-term affordable housing. A discussion of community land 
trusts in the cities of Boston and Toronto were utilized as examples to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of community engagement in preserving 
and improving the affordable housing supply in different contexts. 
Gentrification has the potential to harm vulnerable populations in 
desirable urban areas and, thus, it is important that urban planners 
and communities collaborate to provide effective local solutions to a 
globalized process of neighbourhood transformation. 
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Environmental Remediation for Whom? 
Environmental Gentrification and Ecological 
Public Health 


Olivia Caruso 


Gentrification is a geographical process whereby low-income com- 
munities, particularly communities of colour, are displaced and re- 
placed by more affluent tenants as a result of private and public ac- 
tors reinvesting in historically disenfranchised neighbourhoods (Cole, 
Lamarca, Connolly, & Anguelovski, 2017; Rigolon & Nemeth, 2018; 
Bryson, 2013). While the social, cultural, economic, and spatial dimen- 
sions of gentrification have been explored extensively in academic liter- 
ature, few scholars have specifically analyzed the relationship between 
gentrification and the natural environment (Bryson, 2013). Environ- 
mental gentrification is gentrification that results from the greening of 
urban space (Checker, 2011). With private and public actors becoming 
increasingly invested in renaturing the city and cleaning up brown- 
field sites, it is necessary to analyze the role green investments play 
in driving environmental gentrification and account for the impact of 
environmental gentrification on the health of people and the natural 
environment (Checker, 2011). The complexity of this ecological public 
health challenge raises the following question: is it possible to green 
urban space without harming existing residents? This paper argues 
that, while the health of the environment may improve, the process 
of environmental gentrification in the form of greening projects often 
worsens the health of existing residents and perpetuates environmen- 
tal injustices. 


Environmental Justice and the Green Paradox 


In the United States, low-income communities of colour are dis- 
proportionately exposed to environmental hazards like toxic waste 
sites and consistently lack access to well-maintained green amenities 
like parks and community gardens (Anguelovski, 2016; Kern & Kove- 
Sl, af 18). Io ameliorate environmental injustices, environmental jus- 
tice (EJ) activists lobby political actors to improve the built and natural 
environments of disenfranchised neighbourhoods (Anguelovski, 2016; 
Checker, 2014). Chicago’s Little Village neighbourhood, for exam- 
ple, is plagued by “residual and ongoing industrial pollution” (Kern 
& Kovesi, 2018, p.954). EJ activists played an instrumental role in the 
closing of the neighbourhood’s Crawford coal plant in 2012 (Kern & 
Kovesi, 2018). Furthermore, policymakers pursue greening projects as 
a means of fulfilling their broader sustainability agendas (Anguelovski, 
2016). 
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Regardless of the reason behind greening projects, EJ activists ac- 
knowledge that affected communities have “the right to remain in place 
to enjoy the benefits of clean-up and remediation” (Kern & Kovesi, 
2018, p.953). Green investments—like brownfield redevelopment proj- 
ects—are a catalyst for environmental gentrification as the improve- 
ment of a neighbourhood’s ecosystem services makes the space attrac- 
tive to more affluent, predominantly white populations (Wolch, Byrne, 
& Newell, 2014). The increased cost of living and changing economic, 
social and cultural neighbourhood dynamics make it challenging for 
existing residents to resist displacement (Cole et al., 2017). Therefore, 
attempts to ameliorate environmental injustices actually perpetuate 
existing patterns of environmental injustice as existing residents are 
unable to capitalize on the benefits provided by green amenities added 
to their neighbourhood (Cole et al., 2017; Anguelovski, 2016; Wolch 
et al., 2014). This is known as the green paradox (Cole et al., 2017; 
Anguelovski, 2016; Wolch et al., 2014). 


The Apolitical and Political Ecology of Environmental Gentrification 


Political actors use sustainability and environmental discourses to 
make their sustainability agendas appear apolitical and, by extension, 
universally beneficial (Lang & Rotenberg, 2017; Anguelovski, 2016). 
Sustainability is defined as the ability to meet present needs without 
undermining the ability for future generations to meet their needs 
(Lang & Rotenberg, 2017). Sustainability’s vague definition works to 
neutralize the “politics embedded in sustainability programs”, allowing 

olicymakers to mobilize their sustainability agendas without resistance 
(Checker, 2014, p.159: Lang & Rotenberg, 2017). Political actors also 
engage in practices of consensual policymaking, whereby saree 
members are consulted to reach a compromise that is agreeable to all 

arties, preventing alternative visions of sustainability from emerging 
(Checker, 2011). By framing green investments and greening projects 
as apolitical, political actors distract the broader population from the 
poe dynamics at play, leading to distinct forms and functions of ur- 

an space (Lang & Rotenberg, 2017) 

However, a political ecology lens must be adopted to adequately 
account for the complexity of factors driving environmental gentrifi- 
cation across the United States and to challenge the apolitical and con- 
sensual narrative mobilized by policymakers. As noted by Sunberg and 
Demsey (2014), political ecology considers how power relations and 
large scale forces like capitalism shape socio-environmental projects. 
When applied to environmental gentrification, a Marxist approach to 
political ecology demonstrates how the prevailing class structure shapes 
the way green amenities and environmental injustices are distributed 
in cities across the U.S. (Jackson & Neely, 2015). 

Political ecologists acknowledge that systematic racism and cap- 
italism are key causes of environmental gentrification. For example, 
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the concentration of low-income communities of colour in historical- 
ly disenfranchised neighbourhoods is the result of racialized real-es- 
tate practices, redlining, and neighbourhood covenants.(Anguelovski, 
2016). These neighbourhoods are generally located adjacent to former 
industrial sites that were abandoned when local industries closed and 
left the city (Anguelovski, 2016; Kern, 2015). This concentration of 
low-income tenants and contaminated brownfield sites creates a rent 
gap that private and public developers can exploit should they choose 
to reinvest in and clean up these spaces (Anguelovski, 2016; Bryson, 
2013; Questel, 2009). As argued by Jeremy Bryson (2013), cleaning-up 
contaminated land that would otherwise be valuable is “one of the most 
effective ways to maximize” investments, recover lost value, and add 
value to a space (p. 583). 


Environmental Gentrification as a Barrier to the Benefits of Environ- 
mental Remediation 


The concentration of industry in historically disenfranchised neigh- 
bourhoods has resulted in adjacent watersheds and airsheds being con- 
taminated, and former industrial sites having high concentrations of 
chemical toxins (Anderson & Minor, 2015). Remediation and restoration 
projects, however, can improve the health of natural environments and lo- 
cal oe deerme Wildflowers, for example, thrive in the nutrient-poor soil 
on former industrial sites while grasses and other fast-growing plants that 
thrive in nutrient-rich soil are prevented from dominating the landscape 
(Hunter, 2014). The abundance of pollen-producing wildflowers also 
works to attract pollinators and butterflies to these sites (Hunter, 2014). 
With native and exotic plants from household gardens co-existing and 
thriving in these spaces, former industrial sites are also home to a diverse 
and “unique combination of flora and fauna” (Hunter, 2014, p.1238). 
Note that these spaces also act as a refuge for threatened and endangered 
species as wild landscapes provide habitats for small animals and inverte- 
brates, protect fragile plants, and contribute to the “overall connectivity of 
urban ecosystems” (Hunter, 2014; Anderson & Minor, 2017, p.147). While 
the remediation of brownfield sites may improve the natural environment, 
local populations may be harmed. 

In addition to improving the health of the natural environment, 
greenspace also provides ecosystem services that can improve com- 
munity- and individual-level health. Dense tree canopies and large 
open greenspaces, for example, mediate ambient air temperatures, 
counteracting the urban heat island effect and reducing the incidence 
of heat-related illnesses (Wolch et al., 2014; Koch, Bilke, Helbig, & 
Schlonk, 2018). A number of studies have also found a correlation be- 
tween greenspace, increased physical activity, and improved psycho- 
logical health, with some doctors prescribing patients ‘outdoor time’ as 
a way of managing chronic illnesses (Jennings, Larsen, & Yun, 2016; 
Wolch et al., 2014; Cole et al., 2017). Access to greenspace is also asso- 
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ciated with increased neighbourhood satisfaction, stronger social ties, 
and improved perceptions of social cohesion—all of which buffer stress 
(Jennings et al., 2016). 

The health of existing residents in newly greened neighbourhoods 
seldom improves, however, as these individuals are often displaced be- 
fore they can capitalize on the benefits provided by the newly acquired 
green amenities (Wolch et al., 2014). Neighbourhoods with greenspace 
are more attractive to affluent newcomers and developers looking to 
capitalize on the rent gap (Maantay & Moroko, 2018; Bryson, 2013; 
Anguelovski, 2016; Checker, 2011). Enhanced neighbourhood aesthet- 
ics and reduced crime rates, for example, improve the way external 
audiences view and perceive these spaces (Maantay & Moroko, 2018; 
Bryson, 2013; Anguelovski, 2016; Checker, 2011). In recent years, 
green amenities have also become trendy among young urbanites 
(Maantay & Moroko, 2018; Bryson, 2013; Anguelovski, 2016; Check- 
er, 2011). Thus, the value added through the greening of vacant lots, 
coupled with the resulting increase in demand for homes and land in 
these neighbourhoods, work to substantially increase property values 
and price out existing residents (Anguelovski, 2016 & Checker, 2014). 
For example, property values (per square foot) increased by 103% be- 
tween 2003 and 2011 in neighbourhoods immediately adjacent to New 
York City’s Highline Park (Haase et al., 2017). 

In addition to not being able to capitalize on their neighbourhood’s 
ecosystem services, displaced individuals are often forced to relocate to 
non-gentrifying, low-income neighbourhoods (Anguelovski, 2016). As 
such, displaced individuals are exposed to the same harmful environ- 
mental conditions and ecological ae health oo that plagued 
their former neighbourhoods (Wolch et al., 2014). Various studies have 
also found a correlation between experiences of displacement and poor- 
health outcomes, as individuals are forced to remove themselves from 
their social networks (Lim et al., 2017; Cole et al., 2017). One study, for 
example, found that displaced residents were more likely than people 
who remained in gentrifying neighbourhoods to visit emergency de- 
partments and be hospitalized due to stress (Lim et al., 2017). 

Changing social, cultural, and economic landscapes can also pre- 
vent low-income residents in gentrifying neighbourhoods from being 
able to fully capitalize on the benefits provided by their neighbour- 
hood’s ecosystem services (Cole et al., 2017). Participants in an ethno- 
graphic study on the low-income neighbourhood lying adjacent to the 
Gowanus Canal in New York City highlight the precarity of their living 
conditions and reveal that many landlords are pressuring existing res- 
idents to move out by increasing rents, shutting off essential amenities 
and/or bribing them (Miller, 2015). This reality, coupled with the poor 
health outcomes associated with being displaced, suggest that greening 
projects alone are not an effective intervention for ameliorating envi- 
ronmental injustices and improving population-level health. 
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Responding to Environmental Gentrification 


Community members and local stakeholders have predominantly 
adopted a ‘just green enough’ approach to respond to the threat of 
environmental gentrification, whereby neighbourhoods are greened to 
the extent that they improve human health, but not to the point where 
they attract luxury developers (Curran & Hamilton, 2012). For exam- 
ple, despite the creation of the Newton Creek Nature Walk, New York’s 
Greenpoint neighbourhood has been able to retain its blue-collar iden- 
tity by maintaining its industrial-base along the waterfront (Curran & 
Hamilton, 2012; Wolch et al., 2014). It is important to note, however, 
that the success of ‘just green enough’ responses are largely depen- 
dent on the willingness of private and public stakeholders to priori- 
tize the needs of communities over the interests of developers at any 
given point in time (Curran & Hamilton, 2012; Wolch et al., 2014). As 
such, community activism is necessary to challenge market-driven ap- 
proaches to development and remediation (Wolch et al., 2014). Given 
the ambiguity in defining what it means to be ‘just green enough,’ this 
paper argues in favor of more formal responses that give low-income 
communities of colour more power to control and manage their spaces. 

Community land trusts (CLIs) are an alternative housing model 
that separates property from land ownership (Choi, Zandt, & Matar- 
rita-Cascante, 2017). Non-profit organizations own land in a trust and 
then lease land to qualifying individuals (Choi et al., 2017; NYCCLI, 
n.d.). These individuals can purchase and own the physical housing or 
retail unit situated on the land, but not the land itself (Choi et al., 2017; 
NYCCLI, n.d.). By removing land and property from the market, CLTs 
are able to place restrictions on resale values and ensure that neigh- 
bourhoods remain accessible to low-income communities (Choi et al., 
2017; NYCCLI, n.d.). CLTs are traditionally governed by a board of di- 
rectors that is comprised of residents living in CLT housing, members 
of the broader community, and other local stakeholders that are demo- 
cratically elected by the community (Choi et al., 2017; NYCCLI, n.d.). 
There are over 200 CLTs currently in operation in the U.S., including 
the Dudley Neighbourhoods Incorporated in Boston and the Cooper 
Square CLT in New York (Choi et al., 2017; NYCCLI, n.d.). 

While expanding the CLT model may not solve the problem of 
environmental gentrification given its complexity, CLTs do address a 
few key components of the problem. Namely, CLTs address the lack 
of affordable housing and the changing social, cultural, and econom- 
ic landscape in gentrifying neighbourhoods. A study investigating the 
relationship between CLTs and gentrification in the United States con- 
cluded that CLTs stabilize neighbourhoods by maintaining middle-class 
ratios, education levels, and owner-occupied housing rates (Choi et al., 
2017). Also, affordability is preserved by stabilizing income levels and 
household prices (Choi et al., 2017). When considered alongside the 
poor-health outcomes associated with being displaced and remaining 
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in a gentrifying neighbourhood, these results suggest that CLTs can 
be an effective response to ameliorate the ecological public health is- 
sues associated with environmental aon ramus allowing spaces to 
be greened while remaining accessible to low-income communities of 
colour. 
Therefore, local and state governments across the US must incor- 
orate the CLT model into their broader community housing strategies 
if they want to address the growing threat of environmental gentrifi- 
cation. This approach could include allocating a percentage of prop- 
erty transfer taxes towards CLIs, giving grants to communities that 
express interest in initiating a CLT, inviting the board of directors of 
existing CLTS to take part in negotiations relevant to their neighbour- 
hood, introducing policies that allow CLTS to purchase city-owned land 
at reduced rates, and/or creating an inclusionary zoning ordinances 
that provides developers with a land bonus should they incorporate 
CLT units into their projects (Ansanelli et al., 2012). Regardless of the 
measures the government chooses to adopt, an increased commitment 
to CLTs would involve policymakers, community members, financial 
institutions, not-for-profit organizations, and funders/donors working 
in tandem. 


Conclusion 


While improved and/or new green amenities may improve the 
health of the natural environment, the process of environmental gen- 
trification expedited by greening projects results in poorer health out- 
comes among original tenants and reinforces existing patterns of en- 
vironmental injustice. Despite the increased availability of ecosystem 
services in these neighbourhoods, soviet tee are unable to fully 
capitalize on these benefits as they are either displaced to other disen- 
franchised neighbourhoods or forced to adapt to a changing economic, 
cultural, and social landscape (Anguelovski, 2016; Wolch et al., 2014). 
The Community Land Trust model has proven successful in mediating 
the effects of gentrification, suggesting that poor health outcomes as- 
sociated with environmental gentrification can be avoided by incorpo- 
rating the CLT model into community housing strategies (Choi et al., 
2017). Given the population-level effects of environmental gentrifica- 
tion, more research 1s needed to manage this ecological public health 
challenge. Through gaining a better understanding of environmental 
gentrification, environmental justice in the United States can become 
a lived reality. 
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Yang Fang Architecture of Fuzhou 
Andrew Yi 


Artist’s Statement 


In 1842, after losing the First Opium War, the Qing Dynasty was 
forced to concede to Western demands and opened five cities to foreign 
trade, including my hometown, Fuzhou. As a result, waves of West- 
erners, including missionaries, merchants, and diplomats, arrived and 
settled in Fuzhou and constructed a district of yang fang (Western-style 
buildings). They included consulates, banks and churches. Some prom- 
inent locals also built yang fang as their residences. 

After the establishment of the People’s Republic of China, the re- 
maining Westerners gradually left Fuzhou and their buildings were 
taken over by the government and local residents. Over the next few 
decades, these buildings were neglected and some were permanently 
lost to new developments. 

In August 2017 and July 2018, I had the etre to visit the yang 
fang district and photograph the remaining buildings. While there, I 
learned about efforts to preserve these historic buildings. For exam- 
ple, the former American consulate reopened as a museum. However, 
many more buildings are ba to be restored or are at risk of demolition. 
Thus, by sharing these photos, I hope to raise awareness of these ar- 
chitectural jewels as a crucial component of my hometown’s heritage. 
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Restored front porch of the former American Consulate, July 7, 2018, 
Fuzhou, China. 
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Building on Kangshan Alley, August 20, 2017, Fuzhou, China. 
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Front porch of No. 1, Fuyuan Road, August 20, 2017, Fuzhou, China. 
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A corner of Kangshan Alley, August 20, 2017, Fuzhou, China. 


Restored exterior of the former American Consulate, July 7, 2018, 
Fuzhou, China. 
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Towards an Urban Commons 
Alison Zhou 


Common Likeness 


Scholars and activists increasingly invoke the urban commons. The 
urban commons is one instance in which new modes of collective governance 
have been envisioned to manage the resources needed to sustain life 
(Linebaugh, 2008). The commons refers to modes of collective self- 
organization and governance that fall outside of capital logics. Accordin 
to Nonini (2007), a commons is “a resource that is both collectively owne 
and/or managed by its members or users; and is valued by its members for 
its everyday use, rather than for its potential monetary exchange on the 
market” (p. 12). Historically, however, the city was where commoners were 
forcibly moved to after being evicted from common lands (Thompson, 
1963). The city was the site of industrialization and of waged labor, making 
it imperative to participate in capitalism. How, then, could the commons be 
located in the city? Due to this theoretical deficiency, a number of scholars 
have called for a more rigorous conceptualisation of the urban commons 
(Blomley, 2008; Bresnihan and Byrne, 2014; Foster, 2011; van Laerhoven 
and Ostrom, 2007). 

In this essay, I engage with theories of the urban commons and 
consider its potential to reorganize collective life and work in the city. I 
ultimately argue for the urgency and value of a more robust theorization 
of the urban commons. It is only in the last few decades that a 
constellation of scholars and activists have turned their attention towards 
an urban commons that is both theoretically and materially distinct from 
the planetary and rural commons that precede it. I attempt to parse 
some of these distinctions through a survey of how scholars have been 
in conversation—and at times in tension—with each other. Specifically, I 
place seminal texts and writers on the commons, such as Silvia Federici 
and Elinor Ostrom, in conversation with more contemporary writers on 
the commons, such as Amanda Huron, as wellas scholars of Black studies 
and Indigenous studies, such as Sarah Hunt, Fred Moten, and Stefano 
Harney. I end with a case study of a community gardening initiative led 
by the Black Creek Food Justice Network in Toronto to examine the 
potential of community gardens as a form of urban commoning. 


A Brief Intellectual History of the Commons 


To properly investigate the potential for an urban commons, I will 
first consider the intellectual history of the commons in general. The 
notion of a commons dates back centuries and spans continents. For 
example, Judeo-Christian thought evokes conceptions of the earth as 
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a commons that could provide for all beings (Hart, 2006). Scholars like 
Marx (1973) and Thompson (1963) describe commoning processes 
and notions of As introduced by English pastoralists during the 
transition out of a feudal society. The commons has also been present 
in Indigenous and locally-rooted ontologies of relationality since time 
immemorial (see Poirier and Dussart, 2017; Kimmerer, 2013; Sullivan, 
2009). 

Perhaps the most pervasive interpretation of the commons was put 
forward by ecologist Garrett Hardin in “The Tragedy of the Commons”, 
which appeared in the journal Science in 1968. Hardin presents us 
with an allegory: a group of herdsmen share a grazing area that none 
of them own. This land is the commons. Each tends to their own herd 
of cattle such that when a herdsman adds more cattle to his herd, the 
gains are all reaped by him. The costs of adding cattle, in terms of 
depleting the commons, are spread among all four. This leads Hardin 
to conclude that “ruin is the destination toward which all men rush... 
freedom in a commons brings ruin to all” (1968, p. 1,244). 

It is difficult to overstate the influence of Hardin’s cautionary 
allegory on both popular and scholarly conceptions of the commons 
and its feasibility. In an overview of the history of environmental 
thought as it engaged the commons, van Laerhoven and Ostrom note 
that “prior to the publication of Hardin’s article...titles containing the 
words ‘the commons’, ‘common pool resources,’ or ‘common property’ 
were very rare in the academic literature” (2007, p. 5). In a major 
survey of biologists, Barrett and Mabry (2002) concluded that Hardin’s 
1968 article is the most frequently cited and has had the largest impact 
within the profession (p. 19). 

Yet, since the mid-1980s, scholars have responded with substantial 
critiques of the inevitably tragic outcome of Hardin’s commons. Huron 
(2015) characterizes these responses in two streams: one addresses 
how the commons are maintained over time, but not how they can be 
reclaimed now; the second addresses the need to reclaim the commons 
without addressing how they are maintained over the long term. The 
commons is not, as Hardin writes, open access and therefore open to 
exploitation by anyone, but governed by a self-contained group. This 
group of users often has a vested interest in regulating the commons to 
ensure long-term sustainability not only for economic equilibrium but 
out ofa politics of relationality and care. Agricultural economists Ciriacy- 
Wantrup and Bishop (1975) go so far as to argue that a commons is 
“only really a commons if it is self-managed by a closed group of users” 
(1975, p. 716). Furthermore, scholars have offered pointed criticism 
about the sedentarist theories Hardin inscribed on the commons. The 
commons is not a static thing, as in Hardin’s example of a pasture for 
grazing, but a social process. This more recent configuration of the 
commons as a life project in constant revision has encompassed more 
subtle notions of a commons by contemporary theorists, including the 
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“immaterial world of ideas, knowledge, and culture” and most notably, 
the digital commons (Huron, 2015, p. 967). These new commons are 
characterised by their human-made nature. The knowledge commons 
is not physically bounded, nor are its resources subtractible. Alter- 
globalization theorists Hardt and Negri (2009, 2004) have suggested 
the adoption of “the common” rather than its plural. The common, they 
ee is both a source of wealth and the means of producing wealth. 
When someone takes from the knowledge commons, for instance, they 
enrich rather than deplete its resources. 


Theorizing the Urban Commons 


While many articles locate an urban commons, most of this research 
treats the location as coincidental rather than indicative of a new kind 
of commons (Kip et al., 2015). Amanda Huron (2015) responds to this 
apparent gap in the literature by affirming that the urban commons 
is indeed theoretically and materially distinct from the commons 
more broadly. First, the urban commons is enacted in saturated 
space, meaning that it is more densely populated than a conventional 
commons. This relative density lends to a greater number of competing 
uses and capitalist investment. Second, the urban commons is 
constituted by “the coming together of strangers” (Huron, 2015, p. 
963). Though the relative density and alienation of the city suggests 
that practicing an urban commons will not only be distinct, but more 
challenging than commoning in other environments, these features 
make a theorization of urban commoning even more necessary. Any 
future conceptualization that excludes the urban as a site for potential 
commoning will quickly become obsolete, if only because the planet 
is rapidly urbanizing. Since 2001, the world urban population has 
climbed from 3.1 to 4.1 billion (World Bank Data, 2018). For 4.1 billion 
people, the city is now where they live, work, and ee 

Ecological and economic crises are not only unfolding simultaneously 
but are fundamentally inseparable. Graeber, in an account of the 
Occupy uprising, considers the “two insoluble problems” of our time: 
“on the one hand, an endless series of global debt crisis... on the 
other, an ecological crisis, a galloping process of climate change that 
is threatening to throw the entire planet into drought, floods, chaos, 
starvation, and war” (Stephenson, 2014). Given the scale at which global 
debt and climate change have manifested, commoning the urban is 
one way that scholars and activists can bridge movements for economic 
justice and climate action. 

Finding the creative pockets for a commons to emerge, whether 
urban or rural, requires ie critical work described by Huron (2015) as 
well as the “infectious, affective, and joyful” politics and relationalities 
forwarded by Indigenous and Black scholars (Singh, 2017, p. 770). 
In a case study of community forestry initiatives in Odisha, India, 
Singh (2017) describes how rural people became commoners through 
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embodied practices of care. This mode of relating is what Indigenous 
scholar Sarah Hunt (2014) has called the politics of embodiment. 
Given that Indigenous knowledge remain marginalized in mainstream 
geographic discourse, Hunt oo the way forward is to embrace 
an Indigeneity that has always been “lived, practiced and relational” 
(2014, p. 29). 

Cree relationality is an example of how life projects should not only 
involve monetary, but environmental justice as well. In Eeyou society, 
an eastern Cree people whose lands have been irreversibly altered 
by extractive industries in Quebec, development must represent 
something more than economic justice. The Grand Council of the Crees 
represents about 18,000 Cree or Eeyou people of the territory Eeyou 
Istchee in the James Bay and Nunavik regions of Northern Quebec, 
Canada. While the Grand Council successfully negotiated a $1.5 billion 
settlement from the Canadian Federal government, the Eeyouch also 
spoke of miyuu pimaatsiiun, or living well, which comprises the ability 
to hunt “strong food” from the land and to simply enjoy being on the 
land (Scott, 2017, p- 63). Therefore, Eeyouch invite us all to “recognize 
our status as reciprocating beings”, an inevitable and fundamental 
truth that all relationships comprise the ground “shared by us all” 
(Scott, 2017, p. 64). Any actualization of an urban commons must meet 
the twin criteria of economic and environmental justice. 

The formation of a politics is indicative of how a group of users will 
approach and use the commons. For example, whether a commons 
is understood to be open to use by all or exclusionary by definition 
will result in dramatically different approaches to a commons. Even 
scholars who agree on the shortcomings of Hardin’s argument still 
debate the nature of the urban commons as open or exclusive. Anti- 
capitalist theorists of the commons like Shiva have asserted that “in the 
commons, no one can be excluded” (2013, p. x). If, as Kornberger and 
Borch (2015) assert, the urban commons comprises all of urban life, 
there can be no exclusion from it. This may be true at the largest and 
most theoretical scales, and indeed how many scholars of the planetary 
commons have defined it (Huron, 2015). But, at locally-specific 
scales and in practice, it is useful to study how members of an urban 
community negotiate boundaries to exclude or include others (Ginn 
and Ascensao, 2018; Huron, 2015). 

Harvey describes the urban commons as a “malleable social relation” 
in which relationships between people prefigure the urban commons 
(Harvey, 2012, p. 72). Social practices of commoning are as important 
to the formation of a city commons as its geographic location. Harney 
and Moten (2013) extend this notion even further by nearly doing 
away with locating the commons, arguing instead for an ontological 
shift from the ‘commons’ to the ‘undercommons’. The undercommons 
captures fugitive and antagonistic relations to the commons that draw 
from the Black radical tradition, which prior to their intervention, 
was largely ignored by all major theorists of the commons. This is an 
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odd omission given the histories of intimate connection between race 
and enclosure of the commons that stretch into the colonial present. 
Moten and Harney’s collaborative project calls for an emphasis on the 
“affective insurgency and forms of mutual aid ‘common’ to Black life/ 
lives across time and location” (Weber, 2017, p. 26). 

The undercommons locates itself in a feeling, a movement, a 
“mode of living together”, that is always peripherally available, if often 
invisible to those outside of its affective pull (Moten and Harney, 2013, 
p. 105). Relatedly, Singh asks under what conditions affective socio- 
nature relations are enacted (2017). To understand the processes 
and conditions that give rise to affects, emotions, and subjectivities 
is to understand how top-down efforts to regulate or institutionalize 
existing commons are reproducing subjectivities that enable capitalism 
(Singh, 2017, p. 768). Seeing the commons as a grounds for producing 
subjectivities compels us to pay greater attention not only to processes 
of commoning, but of becoming commoners and therefore of the 

otential to nurture post-capitalist subjectivities and affective relations 
Seeder humans and non-humans alike (Singh, 2017, p. 769). Federici 
similarly envisions this relation as the process of producing common 
subjects, writing that “no common is possible unless we refuse to base 
our life, our reproduction on the suffering of others, unless we refuse 
to see ourselves as separate from them” (2012, p. 14). 


Locating the Urban Commons in Toronto/Tkaronto 


In the city of Toronto, people are facing a food crisis: one in eight 
households suffer from food insecurity (Tarasuk, Mitchell, & Dachner, 
2016). Last year, local food banks recorded nearly one million 
visits—14% higher than during the 2007 recession—and research 
reveals that urban hunger disportionately affects people with disabilities, 
single mothers, and newcomers (Daily Bread Food Bank and North 
York Harvest, 2018). The reclamation of an old or founding of a new 
commons often follows the arrival of such a crisis. For example, low- 
income tenants in Washington D.C., USA and East London, UK, faced 
crises when their landlords intended to sell their buildings of residence. 
In each case, more than 15 families organized a collective response 
to the news, eventually becoming the owners and caretakers of the 
ae erty themselves. In London, commoners established a community 
and trust, while in Washington D.C., residents created a limited-equity 
housing cooperative (Bunce, 2016; Huron, 2015). As Rebecca Solnit 
(2009) points out, it is often during periods of crisis that lasting human 
bonds of caring and reciprocity are forged among people who had 
previously been strangers. Toronto’s food crisis can thus be seen as the 
catalyst for the fabulation of an urban commons. 

Community gardening, the practice of taking back public green 
space for local agriculture, is one site for urban commoning that I have 
located in Toronto, Canada. The Black Creek Community Farm Justice 
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Network services Jane-Finch, one of Toronto’s most diverse and low- 
income neighbourhoods. Community gardening has been regarded 
as one way to oppose the market logic of the industrial food system 
(Wilson, 2013). It enhances well-being and fosters urban ecological 
reconciliation, social integration, and ecosystem service provision 
(Colding et al., 2013). Community gardening also shapes urban socio- 
ecological processes in collaborative, not-for-profit ways (Eizenberg, 
2012; Shillington, 2012; Staeheli et al., 2002) and allows anti-capitalist 
movements to cohere in practical form (Ginn and Ascensao, 2018). 

Many in the Jane-Finch community cited concerns of economic 
insecurity and (un)safety when asked why they chose to partake in 
community gardening. Specifically, members expressed outrage and 
disappointment at the securitization of grocery stores in the area, 
including the presence of undercover law enforcement and the locking 
up of baby food (BCCFJN, 2016). In addition to the sobering statistics 
on urban hunger, the Jane-Finch community suffers from one of the 
highest rates of chronic diet-related disease, including diabetes and 
obesity. At the same time, residents are paying 7% more for fresh 
produce compared with other neighbourhoods in the Greater Toronto 
Area (BCCFJN, 2016, p. 19). 

Community gardens are not only a practical response to the well- 
documented phenomenon of food dens, but also a symbolic gesture 
towards food sovereignty and community-making. For example, seeds 
for the plots were chosen to reflect the diversity of cultural palates of the 
community, including peas, beets, and callaloo. According to a report 
on community gardens published by the Black Creek Food Justice 
Network (BCFJN), “the hope is for the community to take ownership 
of these plots (2016, p. 29). 

Community gardens can therefore feel like an act of reclamation to 
members who feel an overwhelming disconnection from their food and 
the people who produce it (2016, p. 29). While mainstream discourses 
of food often centre white, middle-class consumer preferences, feelings 
of dislocation and alienation also manifest in nuanced ways in diasporic, 
low-income, and racialized communities. When one member of the 
Food Justice Network was asked what food was like in Toronto versus 
“back home”, she replied, “Here it’s so different, you have to shop, buy 
everything. Back home it’s organic, like if you want any fruits, we have 
the variety, anything you go to the yard and pick, pineapple, plantain, 
whatever provision. But here it’s different. It’s not like back home... 
So I lose out on that so much, I miss that every time I talk about it” 
(BCEJN, 2016, p. 18). 

Urban gardening can become, in other words, an act of reclaiming 
the “invisible commons” that facilitate the production of immediate 
life (Mies, 1986, p. 217). The ee Network’s mandate to grow food 
in public space speaks to the brokenness of food systems at large, but 
more significantly, it represents an orientation towards food and social 
reproduction that takes the production of life as the goal of work, 
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rather than the production of things and of wealth (2016, p. 18). An 
anti-capitalist formation of an urban commons allows historical and 
collective traumas that stretch into the present and manifest as gender, 
class, and racial inequality to be confronted. It also results in innovative 
ways to control, use, share, own, manage, and think of land that places it 
outside logics of capital accumulation. Finally, community gardens, and 
urban commons more generally, allow community members to become 
less dependent on exploitative labour practices and environmental 
degradation that accompanies mass-scale agricultural production 
(BDFJN, 2016). As Federici contends, the commons possesses the 
potential to create new forms of social reproduction that transcend 
capitalist relations and allow us to resist dependence on wage labour 
(2012). 

Community gardens can also be a limiting case of urban commoning. 
Community gardens, when replacing a less utopian or regulated 
commons that existed before it, reproduce the same structures of 
enclosure and gentrification that dispossess urban residents in the 
first place. The transience of city populations, comprised of densely 
packed strangers, as Huron (2015) describes, also poses difficulties in 
the maintenance of a commons. Feelings of belonging and mutual aid 
require hard-won relationships, a high standard given the turnover of 
residents and tenants in a given neighbourhood. 


Conclusion 


Scholars and activists have responded to the imperative of theorizing 
and cries an urban commons in creative ways. Given the 
complexity of urban landscapes, it is no surprise that many of these 
conceptualizations are at times divergent or at odds with each other. 
This is to be expected if we understand the urban as “a compelling 
site of struggle and desire” (Huron, 2015, p. 963). At the same time, 
the city is increasingly becoming the site of social unrest and protest 
movements. Kip et al. note that the urban is characterized by diversity 
and change (2015). Relatedly, Huron argues that the process sthecomig 
commoners (Singh, 2017) faces unique challenges due to the saturated 
space and alienating social relations that are amplified in cities (2015). 
The city has always ren constituted by contested space, and the urban 
commons is no exception to the mediation “between everyday life and 
the demands of capital accumulation” (Huron, 2015, p. 966). As “all 
realms of life are increasingly commodified... and enclosure of the 
commons intensifies,” it is imperative that theories about the commons 
be reconfigured or made anew to understand how they succeed or fail 
in an urban setting (Singh, 2017, p. 752). 

Some of these questions have been explored through a case study 
of community pordening organized by the Black Creek Food Justice 
Network in Toronto. While remaining cautious about identifying 
anything in ‘common’ between examples of community gardening, 
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my intent is to highlight possibilities for post-capitalist relations within 
cities. The relationalities borne through the Black Creek community 
garden gestures towards possibilities of reclamation, not only of the 
material but the affective and symbolic as well. Conceptual work done 
by scholars such as Huron (2017) that emphasises the distinctness of 
the urban commons is complemented by certain universalisms about 
the commons. As Linebaugh reminds us, there is hardly a society that 
does not have the commons at its heart (2008). 

If only we were to look more closely, commonness can be found in 
abundance even in a ‘global city’ like Toronto. It can be found in the early 
hours of a suburban mall, where seniors from the Tamil community gather for 
tea and exercise (Parlette & Cowen, 2011); on porches; in food cooperatives; 
in illegal safe injection sites like in Parkdale ane Moss Park; in transformative 
justice initiatives that create safer communities without increased policing. 
The possibilities of creative (under)commoning are abound once we begin 
to notice them. And once we begin to notice them, they might even multiply. 
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Class, Gender, and Moral Environmentalism: 
Examining the Advent of Public Housing in 
Toronto during the Early 20th Century 


Sydney Narciso Wilson 


The early twentieth century was a time of profound change for 
the Canadian urban housing market. The advent of new farming and 
transportation technologies were making agriculture more efficient, 
thereby enabling fewer farmers to produce more and allowing for 
a greater number of people to move to the cities and pursue other 
work. At the same time, there was a rapid expansion of the size, scale 
and number of industries within cities requiring a significant increase 
in labour, especially unskilled labour (Spragge, 1979). This caused a 
period of rapid urbaniabon throughout Canada, with over half the 
population living in urban areas by 1921, when less than 40% resided 
there at the turn of the century. This process was especially marked in 
large urban centres, such as Toronto, where the population rose from 
96,196 in 1881 to 527,893 in 1921 (Purdy, 1993). 

This catalyzed significant shifts in the urban housing market during 
the late 19th and 20th centuries as cities tried to keep up not only with 
rapidly increasing populations, but increasing immigration, changes 
to work, and evolving gender relations. This essay will examine the 
beginnings of government-assisted housing in Toronto through an 
exploration of the city’s first major workers housing initiative, the 
Toronto Housing Company (THC). By examining the conditions of 
the housing market, the impact of the THC’s housing designs, and 
the project’s success, the case will be made that public housing during 
the early 20th century was more concerned with meeting the needs of 
business and attempting to create a homogenized “moral” society based 
on cleanliness, work ethic, and strong traditional gender roles, than 
with providing genuinely affordable housing for the working class. 

A number of housing changes occurred in response to increased 
pressures on the market, inc peer a growing movement to the 
suburbs and the advent of apartment buildings. However, due to a lack 
of public transportation infrastructure and the high cost of what did 
exist, suburban living was unfeasible for much of the working class who 
worked in factories within the city. Apartment buildings, meanwhile, 
were met with significant resistance as they conflicted with the 
understanding of the “ideal home” and were seen as contributing to the 
moral degradation of society through a lack of space, privacy, and the 
increased potential for non-families living together (Harris, 1996). This 
was heavily influenced by an awareness of, and great concern over, the 
kinds of tenement slums that already existed in places like New York 
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City. As a result, developers placed significant emphasis on making their 
apartment buildings seem as upscale, clean, and morally scrupulous as 
possible. Somewhat ironically, this attitude led apartments to become 
unaffordable to the working poor and even to much of the middle class 
(Weaver, 1977). In addition, building these types of middle- and upper- 
class apartment buildings was simply more profitable for developers 
than building housing for the working class, a fact that was mirrored 
in the building of single-family dwellings (Spragge, 1979). Thus, it 
was not merely an inability to keep up with demand that caused the 
growing urban housing crisis, but also the deep disconnects between 
the housing types that were being built and the kind of housing that 
was needed. As such, the central feature of early 20th century Toronto 
housing can be defined as the growing inequity of the market based on 
a prioritization of profit over people’s needs. 

Clearly, another solution to the housing crisis was required, but 
it was not until widespread interest grew on issues of public health, 
due in large part to the work of Toronto’s Chief Medical Officer Dr. 
Charles Hastings, that significant discussion on housing reform for 
the working-class developed. In 1911, Hastings publically released his 
documentation of the overcrowding and poor sanitation of Toronto, 
particularly in the infamous immigrant neighbourhood at the heart of 
‘Toronto known as The Ward. His reports on the “slums and privy fl 
galvanized concern over the pitfalls of high-density housing and the 
morality of the working-class in general (as cited in Spragge, 1979, pp. 
250). Yet, while some in the Toronto Public Health Committee advocated 
for city-run public housing, Hastings himself vocalized support for a 
combination of more garden suburbs and business-worker cooperatives 
as the solution to all housing issues. (Spragge, 1979) This aligned well 
with the prevailing views on government and social aid at the time, 
where government's role was firmly seen as a regulator to encourage 
free market practices. As such, the oe expansion of government’s 
role into building and operating housing provoked apprehension in 
regards to the freeness of the market (Weaver, 1977Similarly, the idea 
of social aid was seen to weaken people’s self-reliance, which was of 
particular concern regarding the working class who were thought 
to be most susceptible to moral slippage and laziness. Thus, the city 
was hostile to the idea of government owned or operated public 
housing, and even though the city’s first Housing Commission in 1907 
recommended that the city build and rent homes to the working-class, 
City Council explicitly ignored the recommendation (Weaver, 1977). 

Public housing prior to the 1930’s then, was not actually public but 
rather was privately built with varying amounts of government financial 
assistance. Cooperative investor-tenant housing was one particularly 
common form. Commonly termed “philanthropy and five percent,” 
they entailed limited government assistance, often in the form of 
guaranteeing loans (Purdy, 1993). While business investors and tenants 
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ie their money to build affordable homes, the workers owned the 
omes and paid for the maintenance and operating expenses, and from 
their accumulating equity paid a dividend of about five to six percent to 
the non-tenant shareholders (Purdy, 1993). Like much of the thinking 
on Canadian housing, co-operative partnerships were an imported 
idea from Britain. The first one in Toronto was the work of a group 
of manufacturing businessmen, led by jewelry manufacturer Thomas 
Roden, called the Cottage Home Builders’ Association. In addition 
to this “five percent”, he argued that a supply of affordable workers’ 
housing located centrally and in close proximity to factories would 
benefit companies by lessening the labour shortage and giving workers’ 
fewer reasons to demand higher wages. While the Home Builders’ 
Association dissipated with the sharp depression of 1907 and failed to 
actually build any homes, the ideas the association generated paralleled 
initiatives going on across the country and laid the groundwork for 
other, more successful initiatives to come to Toronto (Spragge, 1979). 
As such, it is clear that while housing was being built for the workin 
class, it was the interests of businesses and government which dictate 
the form housing infrastructure took rather than the needs of the 
working class. 

The Toronto Housing Company, another co-operative partnership 
which also involved Roden, began in 1912 and was the first successful 
ees initiative towards housing reform in Toronto. The Company 

ad two sites, Riverdale Courts with 204 cottages just east of the Don 
River, and the smaller but more centrally located Spruce Court with 32 
cottages and six houses (Purdy, 1993). The co-ops were a series of row 
houses placed in a U-shape to provide ample protected outdoor space 
for children to play, and doorways carefully angled so that mothers 
could watch their children without being visible to neighbouring houses 
(Purdy, 1993). In this way, the Housing Company ensured two essential 
aspects of a a family living: explicit space for children and clear 
separation of the private home space. 

The interior design was also impactful, particularly the separation of 
the kitchen and dining room which was “virtually unknown” in worker’s 
dwellings previously (Purdy, 1993, pp. 62). This created a reduction in 
kitchen size, as it was now solely a place of work rather than also functioning 
as the centre of social activity in the home. This in turn excluded women 
by peated them from simultaneously performing household work 
and socializing. The conception of the kitchen as a distinctly feminine 
workspace was also connected to the rise in the study of home science and 
economics and the rages oe prevalent view of housewifery as a ‘career’ 
requiring dedication, special training, and of course a properly designed 
home ‘workplace’ (Delaney, 1991). This reflected housing reformers’ 
emphasis on stemming the perceived “crisis in social order” and morality 
created by urbanization and the increased numbers of women in the 
workforce (Purdy, 1993, pp. 76). 
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In 1913, Ontario premier W. J. Hanna acknowledged the importance 
of creating a ‘proper’ home in his foreword to the first THC report, where 
he stated that “the advantage [of the THC] is as much to the State as to the 
individual, for the home must always be the starting point for strengthening 
and elevating the social conscience and canonal fife” (Purdy, 1993, pp. 
79). Thus, creating these particular spaces that instilled, or as the social 
reformers saw it, re-instilled the ‘proper’ dichotomies of public vs. private 
and male vs. female dynamics was not merely a by-product of creating 
affordable housing or benefiting workers, but a significant part of the 
design process and a fundamental part of maintaining existing political, 
social and economic structures. As such, the design of the co-op and the 
emphasis on ownership was based on the popular notion that a ‘proper’ 
environment would lead to ‘proper’ citizens who upheld the middle- 
class notions of a well-functioning society (Spragge, 1979). Then-Deputy 
of Labour William Lyon Mackenzie King summed up the co-operative’s 
role in moral environmentalism when he advocated for their expansion 
because they were “exceptionally beneficial” in “teaching the working class 
something of the responsibility of capital” (Spragge, 1979, pp.252). In this 
way, the early public housing market worked explicitly to maintain the 
overall inequitable capitalist system not only in the housing market, but 
across society more broadly. 

In keeping with this, the Housing Company insisted on maintaining 
‘proper’ middle class standards both in the building of the co-ops, and 
required up front down-payments so as to ensure only the financially 
stable ‘deserving’ working-class were granted homes. Somewhat ironically, 
this put ownership out of reach for much of the working class. This was 
a blow for the THC, the state, and businesses, as home ownership had 
been emphasized as a goal which was understood to increase stability and 
create a vested interest in maintaining the existing economic and political 
systems that had enabled that home-ownership (Delaney, 1991). By 1918, 
rising rent had almost doubled the initial rental prices of the THC’s units, 
pricing out working-class families and enabling middle class families 
to move in (Purdy, 1993). As a result, the high cost of the units made it 
essential for those working families that did continue living there to bring 
in as much income as possible by having the wife, and sometimes elder 
children, working outside the home. The units also became home to an 
increasing number of working women living together and splitting the 
rental costs (Purdy, 1993). Thus, despite the fact that the THC’s policy 
on co-ops was explicitly designed to reinforce strong traditional gender 
roles and nuclear family living, it instead ended up encouraging women 
to work outside the home and pursue high-density living. 

Overall then, the Toronto Housing Company failed to achieve its 
stated aims. Rather than lessen workers’ desire to fight for higher wages 
and better conditions, the failure of the THC to enable much-promised 
home ownership or affordable rent caused an increase in labour groups 
activities. It also caused a backlash against the city for refusing to take on 
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more than a periphery role in public housing and instead turning it over 
to “men who live by exploiting them [the working class],” as one labour 
reformist put it (Purdy, 1993, pp. 88). As such, Toronto’s first foray 
into public housing was unsuccessful on all fronts, both in its failures to 
adequately serve the needs of the community it had intended to, and in 
achieving its underlying social goals, largely because of an over- -focus on 
achieving business and moral goals rather than creating actual housing. 
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Looking Within and Beyond: Tracing the Mobility 
of “Creativity Policies” in Amsterdam and 
Bandung 


Khalood Kibria 


Traveling creativity: An introduction 


Rapid changes in global economic and political systems over the last 
few decades have unsettled cities, pushing them to look outside their 
own borders for solutions to common problems. This paper will contend 
that a policy mobilities approach helps explain how policymakers 
embrace policies from other cities only insofar as these adopted policies 
can adapt to the processes that are already unraveling in their city. 
The paper will zoom in on what are termed “creativity policies” to 
demonstrate how certain policies tend to travel to cities all around 
the globe if they do not clash with the operating global system and 
instead help localities better conform to this context. With a framework 
inspired by the policy mobilities faa this paper will examine 
the case studies of Amsterdam, Netherlands and Bandung, Indonesia 
to reveal how policies become mobile due to historical, relational and 
socio-political webs and structures of connectivity. 


Across space and time: The ‘Policy Mobility’ approach 


The ‘policy mobility’ peer emphasizes not only the movement 
of a policy across physical territory but also the fluid mobility of 
the policy itself as 1t mutates across space and time (Prince, 2012, 
p. 5). The approach concerns itself with the interactions that take 
place between different actors across transnational space as they 
produce, disseminate, and nel ceeer enabling us to trace the 
routes policies take and the transformations they endure along the 
ibe (Enright, 2017). It recognizes that the spaces through which 
policies move are social, relational and power laden (McCann, 2011). 
McCann (2011) conceptualizes mobile policies as products of the 
socio-spatial, institutional, ideological and political contexts in which 
they are developed, applied, transferred and adopted. Accordingly, 
Prince (2014) argues that the policy mobility approach helps us 
recognize that, “the policy itself is just a moment (albeit an important 
one) somewhere in the middle of a broader socio-spatial process” (p. 
1). These broader socio-spatial processes of mobilicy also auacially 
transform the policies, actors, institutions, things and places involved 
east 2017). In these ways, the policy mobilities approach accounts 
for relationality, in-betweenness, and fluidity. It is for these reasons 
that policy mobility is relevant to questions aboutthe movement and 
global spread of creativity policies to various cities. 
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Why look elsewhere?: Contextualizing local-global linkages and 
space under neoliberalism 


The last three decades of the 20th century saw serious transformations 
in socio-political landscapes all around the globe. According to 
sociologist Saskia Sassen (2001), the changes that occurred in the 
geography and composition of the global economy during this time 
produced a complex “spatially dispersed, yet globally integrated 
organization of economic activity” (p. 3). These transformations led to 
the rise of cities as important agents that simultaneously function as 
crucial sites within zlobal networks of economic and political activity. 
As connections between different parts of the world have proliferated 
and expanded, many have come to see the world as being “globalized”. 
According to Dolowitz and Marsh (2000), the globalization literature 
demonstrates that, “no nation in the industrialized or industrializing 
world can insulate its economy from global economic pressures” (p. 
6). In other words, the global landscape and its accompanying systems 
have become such that no actors—regardless of what scale they operate 
at—can avoid the current overarching global context in which they find 
themselves. While some use the more general term “globalization” to 
refer to this phenomenon, other scholars have more explicitly named 
such processes as constituting the “neoliberalization” of the global 
economy (Peck and Tickell, 2002, p. 385). 

Prior to neoliberalization, the nation-state was the principal actor 
in charge of social integration and macroeconomic management. 
However, the rise of neoliberalism downloaded these responsibilities 
onto localities as they were required to implement economic 
retrenchment (Peck and Tickell, 2002). Neoliberalism has not only 
shaped institutions and places, particularly on the municipal scale, 
but also the spaces in between institutions and places because the very 
social and spatial relations that they are embedded in have also become 
neoliberalized (Peck and Tickell, 2002). It is in this context that this 
Se explores the mobile nature of policies, particularly creativity 
policies, that have travelled to and have been embraced by various cities. 
While sharing and spreading policies across geographical boundaries 
is not a new phenomenon, it seems to have certainly proliferated due 
to neoliberalization, especially for cities that find themselves becoming 
important agents in an increasingly connected world. 

Wood (2014) states that there seems to be “a natural tendency to 
look abroad,” in order to see how others are responding to similar 
pressures and to share ideas that help shape domestic policymaking 
processes (p. 1065). However, numerous scholars, including Wood, 
also highlight that it is not necessarily the effectiveness of a policy that 
encourages cities to adopt it. Rather, policies are often made mobile 
and are adopted because they enable cities to align themselves with a 
particular site of innovation, and by extension, to reveal the city’s wider 
aspirations (Wood, 2014). Creativity policies, for instance, enable cities 
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to brand themselves for a global audience rather than providing actual 
solutions for a lack of economic growth. 


Understanding “creativity” under neoliberalism 


When the concept of a “creative city” first emerged in the 1980s, 
many saw it as an aspirational idea that would allow local governments 
to use creativity for economic growth and thereby maximize the 
potential of their cities. Culture would become embedded in public, 
late and community spheres, which would render the city a space 
or consumption and creativity and supposedly spur economic growth 
(Catungal, Leslie and Hii, 2009). While the “creative city” is not directly 
synonymous with the idea of a“creative class” popularized by American 
economist Richard Florida, both concepts seek to use culture or creativity 
to achieve particular non-cultural ends (Pratt, 2008). Given that the 
terms “creative city” and “creative class” are used interchangeably in the 
literature as well as in mainstream media discourses, they have inevitably 
become entangled with each other. According to Florida (2002), the 
creative class refers to talented, educated and innovative professionals 
who work in knowledge-intensive industries and are attracted to cities 
that harness the “3 T’s” of economic growth: technology, talent and 
tolerance. The core of Florida’s argument is that cities that attract the 
creative class and translate the underlying advantage into creative 
economic outcomes will be more successful than those who do not 
(2002). 

Literature related to these topics also uses the terms “creative 
industries” and “creative economies”. Scholars like Prince (2012) 
acknowledge that policy programmes often differ based on which axis 
(creative class, creative city, creative economy or creative industry) 
they emerge from and stand on. The linkages that exist between these 
programmes, however, show that they are unlikely to have developed 
See ean | independently. Therefore, for the sake of coherence, the 
paper will henceforth refer to these interrelated concepts under the 
umbrella term of “creativity policies”. This term refers to any policies 
that seek to commodify and capitalize off of cultural production, 
creativity or ethnic diversity. 

It was not entirely coincidental that creativity discourses spread 
on a massive scale in the 1980s onward. The 1970s were marked by 
the rise of neoliberalism, in which economies all around the world 
endured massive changes and economic restructuring. Many cities 
lost manufacturing jobs due to deindustrialization that was caused by 
offshoring practices (Pratt, 2008). Scholars have shown that the collapse 
of the industrial economy and the rise of the post-industrial city under 
a neoliberal economic order has plunged numerous cities, like Toronto, 
into an “identity crisis” (Patterson and Silver, 2015, p. 269). It is in this 
global-local context that many cities have turned to cultural production 
and iaauel tee as potential solutions to regenerate their economies 
and insert themselves in competitive global markets. Prince (2012) 
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finds that between the years 1998 and 2006, at least 1200 official policy 
documents were published worldwide that contain the terms “creative 
industries”, “creative economies” or “creative city”. Evidently, there is 
a general trend towards the wide circulation of policies that claim to 
target, develop and utilize human creativity in a more lucrative way. 

A policy mobilities approach would challenge any suggestions that 
this policy trend 1s simply emerging because creativity policies represent 
best practices that cities want to emulate. This approach would rather 
examine the processes and underlying factors that have caused 
creativity asa to spread so quickly and in diverse ways. Peck (2012) 
explains that cna | policies are “thriving in the vacuum generated 
by neoliberal scale politics” (p. 473). Since most cities today are trying 
to establish themselves as “global”, “innovative” and “futuristic”, it only 
makes sense for policies like creativity policies to make their way into 
all corners of the globe. The adoption of such policies not only enables 
cities to display their aspirations to others, it also enables them to create 
malleable, exciting narratives about the future of the city without 
actually investing in solutions to present-day problems. Doing so allows 
cities to serve the interests of certain groups, as they are able to obscure 

rocesses of neoliberalization that unfold in the city with narratives of 
innovation and growth. A policy mobilities approach highlights these 
discourses when it demands that attention is paid to space and ongoing 
transformations. That is, attention must be paid to the changes that 
take place between the emergence of a policy and its implementation, 
as this in-between space is where cultural shifts occur, institutions are 
transformed, and people start thinking differently about their city. 
Furthermore, the technical aspect of creativity policies—that 1s, 
their quantifiable nature —is one of the driving factors behind their 
widespread mobility (Prince, 2014). Prince (2014) explains that 
“creativity policy, almost without fail, consists of attempts to measure 
the nature and size of something considered relevant to creativity” (p. 
8-9). Rendering a policy measurable in this way strips it of its context 
and the embedded power relations that allowed it to emerge, making 
the policy seem objective, rational and scientifically justifiable. This 
technicality validates creativity policies and makes it easier for them 
to be more mobile than other policies that do not possess a technical 
nature. The ability to measure “creativity” on various indexes enables 
cities to embrace and manipulate such policies in different ways that 
best suit their needs. 

Finally, scholars find that creativity policies are praised, embraced, 
and spread widely in cities all across the globe because of their fluid 
nature. The weak boundaries of these policies and their multiple 
interpretations mean that they can be translated to different contexts 
easily in ways that more geographically-rooted or context-specific 
policies cannot (Prince, 2012). It can be argued that these policies are 
deliberately made to be malleable and fluid because they fit neatly into 
the global neoliberal project that seeks to commodify all aspects of life, 
including creativity. 
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Creativity in Amsterdam, Netherlands 


Amsterdam has come to be known as one of the most receptive 
locations of the creativity project (Peck, 2012). The arrival of creativity 
policies in Amsterdam was hardly unanticipated; the city was already 
undergoing many of the neoliberal processes and preconditions that 
creativity policies seek: flexible job markets, gentrifying neighbourhoods, 
mixed-use zoning, ethnic diversity, and a dynamic urban culture 
(Peck, 2012). In 2002, just a few months before Richard Florida’s book 
on the “creative class” hit the stands, a book was published by the 
Netherlands’ Ministry of Housing and Spatial Planning titled Creatieve 
Steden! (Creative Cities). This book suggested that Dutch urban policy 
take a cultural-economic turn to expand and exploit the potential 
of Amsterdam, which was already considered the unofficial creative 
capital of the country (Peck, 2012). 

The following year, Richard Florida delivered a keynote address 
at Amsterdam’s “Creativity and the City” conference, which coincided 
with the city’s launch of its Long-Term Vision on Culture (Peck, 2012). 
These kinds of conferences provide space for attending policymakers, 
consultants, politicians and academics to meet, learn from each other, 
and shape public policy (Prince, 2012). At the conference, Florida’s 
address sped up the adoption of creativity policies that were already 
underway in the city but required validation through an exciting, 
futuristic narrative. Amsterdam’s case makes clear the significance 
of such convergences. Although not all dat net in the city were 
equally convinced by Florida’s thesis, they still attended the event and 
displayed public support for “creativity policies”. Here, the relational 
negotiations that municipal actors engage in become visible as they 
navigate complex webs of power, influence, and fluctuation to decide 
on policies that will advance certain agendas. 

The policy proposals put forth were initially seen as elitist and 
contrary to Amsterdam’s character as a city (Peck, 2012). However, the 
city soon found a way to negotiate its way out of this label. There were 
groups of squatters, many of them artists, who lived and worked in 
abandoned, run-down warehouses along the River Ij and came into 
direct confrontation with property developers. These squatters formed a 
movement, demanding that ifthe city wanted to create economic growth 
and generate profits through existing infrastructures and populations 
bel on the banks of the river, it would have to share portions of the 
revenues with the squatters (Peck, 2012). Evidently, actors who do not 
necessarily belong to elitist groups or official policymaker circles were 
also seriously involved in the shaping of policy in Amsterdam. Inclusion 
of such actors in the formation of policies is emphasized by the policy 
mobilities approach. In the aftermath of these sears ae a new agenc 
known by the name the Bureau Broedplaatsen was born, which too 
the lead in negotiating property deals and basic renovations. The 
Bureau subsidized rents for low-income occupants who were pursuing 
artistically innovative but often economically marginal activities (Peck, 
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2012). 
While this specific program and the cultivation ofa particular creative 
district was iqeredibh significant to Amsterdam’s adoption of creative 

olicies, the eventual passing of the “Florida Moment” and pushback 

y local artists and activists led the city to mostly observe a more 
relaxed approach to creativity. The malleability and elasticity that came 
with “creativity policies” allowed Amsterdam to maintain a symbolic 
commitment to such policies without actually allocating sufficient funds 
towards artistic and cultural development in the city. The creativity 
discourses that came to Amsterdam “facilitated a makeover of the 
discursive representation and political rationale of a loose cluster of 
urban-development policies (with a social-inclusion accent)” (Peck, 
2012, p. 472). The framework of creativity policies provided powerful 
actors with the language to reframe ongoing processes of gentrification, 
place-making, and economic oriented real-estate development without 
upsetting established interests (Peck, 2012). 

A policy mobilities framework emphasizes the point that Amsterdam’s 
adoption of “creativity policies,” mainly in the form of the creativity 
narrative, was a moment in broader socio-spatial processes that were 
undoubtedly linked to the global context that the city found itself in. 
Amsterdam is a clear example of how policies such as “creativity policies” 
do not necessarily have a point of origin, as the city of Amsterdam did 
not take inspiration from one singular place. Rather, a number of actors 
came together to make possible not only the flow of such ideas across 
territory, but also the mutations and adaptations that occurred across 
space and time in order to ensure that the policies conformed to certain 
agendas and provided a cover for existing policies and programs. 


Creativity in Bandung, Indonesia 


The city of Bandung, Indonesia has historically been known as a 
opular tourist site. In the early 20th century, Bandung turned into a 
ub for textile industries and housed numerous factories that produced 

fashion goods (Aritenang, 2015). The city’s reputation led the British 
Council, an organization with the mandate to spread British culture, 
to take interest in Bandung as the Council’s pilot “creative city” in 
Asia (Cohen, 2014). A 2008 publication from the UK’s Department of 
Culture recognizes that, “because of its position between the major US 
market and the emerging markets in Asia, the UK is particularly well- 
placed to be the world’s creative hub. The UK must aim to become a 
global creative broker” (Cohen, 2014, p. 27). These statements articulate 
how actors in the UK saw themselves as instrumental to the transfer of 
policy from one place to another. Due to historical relations between the 
UK and Indonesia, as well as contemporary relations between various 
actors, Bandung has become the target of creativity policies. 

The mobility of creativity policies and their arrival in Bandung 

did not occur haphazardly or in an unstructured manner. Rather, 
it was a deliberate process with third-party actors, namely British 
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officials, who occupied the in-between nodes of this journey. In fact, 
the British council helped bring “creativity experts” like Charles 
Landry to Bandung to help create the buzz around “creativity policies” 
(Cohen, 2014, p. 31). Landry highlighted Bandung’s existing art-deco 
buildings, architecture and districts that gave the city a creative edge 
to begin with. For example, Bandung has distribution outlets known 
as distros that are famous for selling locally-designed t-shirts (Cohen, 
2014). This is similar to Amsterdam, where Florida was brought in to 
validate the adoption of “creativity policies”. In both cases, actors with 
vested interests who needed a discursive point of reference to authorize 
the adoption of certain policies used “creativity” as their go-to script. 
However, it is also important to note that while the British Council 
ae ala its visions of creativity onto Bandung, and thus made clear 
ow power networks can structure the movement of policies, the policies 
were not duplicated from the British context in their entirety (Cohen, 
2014). The British Council indeed had a profound impact on creativity 
policies in Indonesia, and specifically in Bandung. However, this was 
done not through imposing policies or coercing local actors, but by 
actively forming networks with municipal politicians, local academics 
and people involved in ‘creative’ pursuits in order to construct Bandun 
as a model creative city in Asia (Cohen, 2014). Creativity policies eonld 
not have grounded themselves in Bandung without the cooperation 
of local actors who, through their participation in ad-hoc networks, 
became key actors in integrating such policies into the city’s agenda 
(Cohen, 2014). 

Numerous local actors, including existing artists, politicians, and 
academics were involved in building a “bottom-up” understanding 
of creativity in Bandung, which sought to convince residents that the 
creative economy was a technical solution to a real problem (Cohen, 
2014, p. 32). This goes back to earlier discussions about how creativity’s 
technicality and malleable nature allow it to be easily transported and 
translated to different places and contexts. There were also groups like 
the Bandung Creative City Forum (BCCF), a collective of individual 
citizens, who were instrumental in promoting and shaping the idea of 
creativity in the city. However, like the squatters of Amsterdam, they 
also promoted alternative discourses by pushing back against narrow 
economic definitions of creativity (Cohen, 2014). Evidently, as policy 
moves into a space, it does not settle in with ease. There are numerous 
negotiations conducted on behalf of various actors that shape these 

olicies and domesticate them in the given context, changing what 
‘happens along the way”(McCann, 2011, p.117). 


A “creative” urban future or neoliberal restructuring? 


This paper sought to explain the spread of “creativity policies” in the 
context of neoliberal restructuring and increased global connectivity. Using a 
oy mobilities’ approach and the examples of Amsterdam and Bandung, 
the paper demonstrates how numerous actors take part in moving policy 
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into a place and embedding it into the local context. The argument suggests 
that cities adopt and accordingly adapt malleable and ambiguous policies 
that conveniently fit into their existing contexts. Doing so provides them 
with the tools and language to display their aspirations on a global stage 
while also shifting discourses at the local level. Although the experiences 
of the two cities presented here are not the same, they certainly share 
similarities and their cleavages in fact serve to crystallize the complexities of 
mobile policies. Amsterdam and Bandung show how the same overarching 
policy manifests in different and nuanced ways at different sites. These cases 
push us to reconceptualize urban politics under neoliberalism and account 
for the power of political forces in transforming urban landscapes. Future 
work should compare a greater number of cities that have adopted creativity 
policies and trace the impact of such mobility on local communities. 
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